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defective and his recommendations were marred by un-
natural breaks and filled with sentimentality, he saw the
need of studying the child as the only basis for education.
He himself stated many details of child development with
much force and clarity, and, as a result of his appeal for
such a study, the child has become the center of discussion
in modern training* In this connection should especially
be considered Rousseau's sharp division of the pupil's
development into definite periods that seem but little
connected with one another, and his prescription of a
distinct education for each stage.
Such an attitude seems to be a breach of the gradual
evolution of the individual and an extreme view, but he
has thereby at least shown that there are characteristic
differences at the various stages in the child's life, and that
only as the proper activities are provided for each stage
will it reach maturity or perfection. He may, therefore,
be credited to a great degree with the increasing tendency
to cease forcing upon children a fixed method of think-
ing, feeling, and acting, and for the gradual disappear-
ance of the old ideas that a task is of educational value
according as it is distasteful. Curiosity and interest
rather are to be used as motives for study, and Rousseau
therein points the way for the Herbartians. It is like-
wise due to him primarily that we have recognized the
need of physical activities and sense training in the earlier
development of the child as a foundation for its later
growth and learning, and to these recommendations may
be traced much of the object teaching of Pestalozzianism
and the motor expression of Froebelianism. Thus Rous-
seau made a large contribution to educational methods
by showing the value of motivation, of creating problems,,
and of utilizing the senses and activities of the child, and